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DOCTRINAL 

Mackintosh, Robert. Christianity and Sin. (Studies in Theology.) New 
York: Scribner, 1014. 231 pages. $0.75. 
The general excellence of the series to which this volume belongs leads one to set 
a high standard by which to measure any new contribution. Professor Mackintosh's 
theme is admittedly a difficult one, and it is made peculiarly difficult just now because 
of the generally fluid state of our conceptions of ethics and of theology. The author 
brings to his task abundant scholarship and wide reading. But it is to be feared that 
the readers for whom this series is intended will find themselves quite as much be- 
wildered after reading this discussion as they were before. The author evidently 
hoped to use the historical method so as to throw light on our present problems. But 
he is unable to disengage himself from the consciousness of having read scores of 
volumes, upon which he wishes to pass criticism. The consequence is a running 
commentary on the various phases of his theme, with an abundance of acute observa- 
tions; but the discussion never seems to head up into a definite exposition of the actual 
subject. Professor Mackintosh is in distinct revolt against the dogmatic Augustinian 
conception of sin and its Protestant descendants. He reviews some of the great dis- 
cussions of ethical .problems in modern times, without, however, finding any of them 
satisfactory. In the concluding chapters, he discusses various practical aspects of 
sin, insisting on freedom and conscience as primary facts, suggesting " social traducian- 
ism" as perhaps the best theory of the origin of sin, and calling attention to the neces- 
sity of both a punitive and a reformatory purpose in God's dealing with sin. A 
chapter on the atonement is especially discursive and inconclusive. The principal 
impression left by the book is that we are in a transition period of thinking when 
neither the older dogmatic explanations nor the newer ethical suggestions are very 
satisfactory. 

Alexander, Archibald B. D. Christianity and Ethics. (Studies in Theol- 
ogy.) New York: Scribner, 1014. xii-l-252 pages. $0.75. 
The author of this book is already known by his Ethics of St. Paid. Here he 
undertakes to give us a "handbook of Christian ethics," as the subtitle informs us. 
The most striking characteristic of the book is the author's apparent incapacity for 
thinking of ethics as rooted in the social evolution of men in their actual group 
life. He begins, in good old-fashioned philosophical style, with the "postulates" of 
ethics, engaging in logical distinctions which, when once they are made, scarcely enter 
at all into the subsequent discussions. In fact, the book as a whole impresses one as 
being too largely an agreeable display of considerable erudition with an edifying 
homiletical exposition of themes taken over from conventional ethical and theological 
discussions. The lack of any fundamental analysis of his problem appears strikingly 
in his attempt to define Christian ethics (pp. 22 and 23). Here he makes Christian 
ethics (1) "a branch of general ethics," (2) "ethics in its richest and fullest expres- 
sion," (3) the interpretation of life resting on God's revelation in Christ, (4) all that 
has been taught about goq^ness everywhere, "gathered up, sifted, and tried by one 
all-authoritative measure of truth — the mind of "Christ," (5) the ethics of a regenerate 
character. 

With this elastic conception, the author can on one page paint a picture of non- 
Christian systems which would leave the impression that they are fatally defective, 
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and on a later page extend the most hospitable arms to the philosophers, claiming 
that Christianity gives a deeper spiritual interpretation to the truths which philosophy 
rightly affirms. His apologetic attitude leads him occasionally to make statements 
which could scarcely be substantiated, as for example, "Speculative ethics [he means 
"all non-Christian systems"] prescribes only what ought ideally to be done or avoided. 
It takes no account of the foes of the spiritual life; nor does it consider the remedy by 
which the character, once it is perverted or destroyed, can be restored or transformed" 
(p. 24, italics mine). Retaining, as he does, the conception of a definite revelation of 
the content of Christian ethics, the author is concerned to find a validation in the 
Bible and in the teaching of Jesus for modern ethical ideas. He decides that Jesus 
could not have entertained apocalyptic views; for such an interpretation "virtually 
makes Christ a false prophet." Yet "Christian ethics, though deduced from Scrip- 
ture, is not a cut-and-dried code of rules prescribed by God which man must blindly 
obey. It has to be thought out, and intelligently applied to all circumstances of life " 

(p- ii)- 

Doubtless most readers will find in the book much inspiration; for the style is 
agreeable, and the easy apologetic arguments tend to preserve the feeling that Chris- 
tianity is a "perfect" system, with revealed principles adequate to the ethical handling 
of any and all questions. The critical reader, however, will note with regret the almost 
total absence of an accurate historical spirit, and will feel keenly the formalism of 
the abstract deductive method employed by the author. 



HISTORY OF RELIGION 

Carpenter, J. Estlin. Comparative Religion. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1013- 256 pages. $0. 50. 

This is a popular presentation of the task, method, and purpose of comparative 
study of religions, with ample citations of data to make the work concrete and readable. 
The inquiry is conducted in a purely scientific spirit. The author considers it no part 
of his task to speculate regarding the origin of religion or religions, but contents him- 
self with discovering and examining the resemblances in different religions and inter- 
preting the outer and inner forces by which these resemblances have been produced. 
His general working principle is an evolutionary conception of all religion. A survey 
of classical historical forms is followed by a description of religion in lower stages of 
culture. Then specific features— spirits and gods, sacred acts, sacred products, 
religion and morality, and problems of life and destiny— are examined. The book 
is instructive and entertaining throughout, a typical popular handbook, as it is intended 
to be. But it is conspicuously deficient in one respect; it almost never draws any 
important illustrative materials from the Hebrew and Christian religions. 

Faber, Georg. Buddhistische und neutestamentliche Erzcihlungen: Das 
Problem Hirer gegenseitigen Beeinfiussung. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 
70 pages. M. 2.50. ,, 

This is a useful pamphlet, giving a survey and critical estimate of books dealing 

with the question of genetic relationships between Christianity and Buddhism. A. 

brief chapter on the rise of Buddhistic literature is followed by another on the relation 

between India and the Nearer East in ancient times. The chief points at which 



